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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 



If total abstinence from intoxicating drinks were not a wise policy for the in- 
dividual it would be impossible to sbow tbat prohibition of the liquor traffic is a 
wise policy for the State. The life assurance societies, however, have demon- 
strated that the total abstainer has at least a third better chance for long life than 
the moderate drinker. The question as to the advisability of total abstinence is a 
closed issue. It is no longer in debate among enlightened men. For nearly half a 
century life assurance societies in Great Britain, Australia, Canada and the 
United States have many of them been accustomed to insure total abstainers in 
one section and moderate drinkers in another. The result has been that a bonus, 
a premium of 15, 20 and sometimes 23 and 25 per cent, has been paid to ihe 
total abstinence section in contrast with the other. Recent laws in a majority of 
the States of the Republic require that instruction in the latest inculcations of 
ssience in regard to temperance shall be given in the common schools on penalty 
of a withdrawal of the public funds. All the approved text-books for this instruc- 
tion inculcate total abstinence. 

With any political measure less stern than prohibition, the chief mischiefs of 
the liquor traffic fail of correction. Centuries of experience have proved that 
license, high or low. is powerless as a remedy. Whiskey syndicates all over the 
land clamor for high license in preference to prohibition. The income which the 
State receives from high license entrenches the traffic behind the cupidity of tax- 
payers, and so hinders prohibition and makes the population at large a participa- 
tor in the profits of an infamous business. High license gilds the saloon. It trans- 
forms the gin-hole into the gin-palace. It tends to produce a combination of the 
liquor saloon, the gambling hell and the brothel under one roof in each establish- 
ment. AsHerrick Johnson has said : "Low license asks for your son ; high 
license for your daughter also." All license of the liquor traffic means state per- 
mission to a man, for a consideration, to poison his neighbors and manufacture 
drunkards, paupers, criminals, taxes, ruined homes, and lost souls. 

If the liquor traffic becomes a public menace, its suppression becomes a public 
necessity. No doubt it injures the-Republic now every year more than slavery did 
in any one year before the war. As far as the liquor traffic does harm, so far its 
suppression would do good. It is the notorious testimony of statisticians, judges, 
publicists and competent observers of every class that it is the direct or indirect 
cause of seven-tenths of the pauperism and crime of Anglo-Saxon nations. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Gladstone, intemperance has injured those nations worse than war, 
pestilence and famine. As total abstinence is a wise policy for the individual, and 
as any measure less stern than prohibition is ineffective in correcting the mis- 
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chiefs of the liquor traffic, the wisdom of prohibition is as evident as that of cur- 
ing the pauperism, crime and political corruption which the liquor traffic causes. 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic on Sundays is now mandatory in every State 
and territory of the Republic. The reasons which make prohibition a wise policy 
on Sundays make it such on all other days of the week. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recently affirmed the complete 
constitutionality of the principle of prohibition. 

All the churches of the country, except the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal, have declared themselves in favor of prohibition. The Methodist 
church teaches that the liquor traffic can never be legalized without sin. The 
Presbyterian church refuses church-membership to rum sellers. 

A drunken people caunot be a free people. Under universal suffrage, prohibi- 
tion is a political necessity, because without it the liquor traffic, as experience in- 
dicates, is sure to become a predominant power in municipal, State, and National 
politics. Every political party that is afraid to offend the whiskey vote is in bond- 
age to the saloon. But the sovereignty of the saloon in great cities is the sov- 
ereignty of the slums. Until prohibition succeeds, average municipal politics will 
ba kept in bondage to the criminal classes. When the path to political preferment 
leads through the gin-mills, free government is a farce and its future is likely to 
be a tragedy. 

To be successful in the United States, the suppression of the liquor traffic must 
be political and national. Only the arm of the National Government will be 
found strong enough to break up the whiskey ring. It is a great advantage to 
secure prohibition in single States ; but, unless the nation forbids inter-State com- 
merce in liquor and ceases to be a partner in its manufacture, and destroys the 
traffic in the territories and other quarters under national control, that advantage 
is largely lost. The perils of the future will make prohibition prohibit. Political 
necessity overthrew slavery. Political necessity will yet make the liquor traffic an 
outlaw by both State and National enactment. The sovereignty of the saloon is in- 
compatible with the safety of popular self-government. A nation that would not 
submit to the South in the saddle will not permanently submit to the saloon in the 
saddle. 

Joseph Cook. 

II. 

A. YANKEE PYTHAGOKAS. 

Mb. A. Beonson Alcott, in honor of whom the Concord School of Philosophy 
held this year a single-day session, ought some day to have his life painted, ex- 
actly as it was, by the side of the lives of his wife and his daughter Louisa. He 
was in some aspects at the level of Plato; yet in others hardly more than a crank: 
singularly gifted in speculative insight, in ethical refinement and in flawless in- 
tegrity, but as empty of practical sense, as destitute of practical energy, and as 
wild in fantastic whims and worthless in every day work, as any mere tramp on 
the high road of modern culture. 

On a delightful October day more than twenty years since, wandering about 
the pleasant paths of Sleepy Hollow and the vicinity, Mr. Alcott related to the 
present writer the story of his eccentric career, in the mood of a man who has 
lived to smile at his own folly. The turning-point, as he related it, was when he 
was trying to carry out some of his absurd theories of labor and diet, etc., 
and Mrs. Alcott finally told him that, although it might do for him, it would not 
do for her and the children. Loftily grieved at this decision of the most excellent 
of practical women, the philosopher withdrew to solitude, as to a crucifixion, re- 



